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In this article, I attempt to articulate a new understanding of the colonial encounter between 
the Sikhs and the British by arguing that the modern political sovereignty of the West is 
founded not only on the control and disciplining of bodies, but also on a theft of bodies. 
I read the extraordinary agonies and torments suffered by Maharani Jindan and her son, 
Maharaja Dalip Singh as a particularly germane representation of the Sikhs’ colonial 
encounter. While doing so, my thinking inevitably remains torn by the tension between uni- 
versalism and singularity: colonialism was prevalent across the entire globe, yet each colo- 
nial encounter was irreducibly singular. In extending the argument that the modern political 
sovereignty is founded on a theft of bodies, I examine how sovereign power is annoyed by the 
perpetual revolt exercised by stolen and appropriated bodies. Thus, it exercises its diabolic 
power over bodies by trying to make them taste their own ravishment. Ultimately, I have 
tried to make sense of the remarkable similarities between the development of modern pol- 
itical sovereignty in the West and colonial expansion elsewhere in the world, as well as the 
successive transformations in the meanings of this word — ravishment. 


Much of colonial and post-colonial scholarship has remained silent about the workings of 
colonial desire. This may be because this desire is generally regarded as unproblematic 
and transparent. No one wants to waste their time on a self evident issue. It is assumed 
that the desire behind the colonial drive is indeed man’s unscrupulous race for power. 
There is no doubt that this assumption is true. But the problem with its truthfulness is 
that it is too abstract. It does not have any features. It is immaterial, without any 
flesh, bones and blood. It lacks a face. This essay is an attempt to sketch a drawing 
of its diabolic face, which has always remained elusive by directing thinking into the 
mists of abstraction. How can one talk, philosophically or otherwise, about the devil, 
without taking into account the terror aroused by his direct encounter? It can be possible 
only if the devil is nothing more than his own abstraction. 

Apart from being an arrant desire for power and control, colonialism is also seen 
most often as a homogenizing phenomenon. But in one respect it has also caused a 
diffusion of difference. This difference can be regarded in terms of a distinction in the 
modes of responses to the colonial event (Hogan 2000; Stokes and Brown 1966).! 
With its striking richness of cultures and languages, the Indian subcontinent is especially 
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rich in such diversity (Bhalla and Chandra 1993). My aim here is not to explore this 
diversity of forms of resistance to colonialism, but to single out a particular case — 
that of Sikhs — and to delineate the stakes involved in the exploration of this irreducibly 
singular encounter. I have chosen the Sikh case as an example because firstly, | am most 
familiar with the history of their experience of colonialism and secondly, my own self is 
partly an effect and outcome of this encounter. I have taken the lives of two historical 
personages who bore the pain and tension of this encounter as testimonies and witnesses 
to the fact that thinking can never understand the nature of colonial desire unless it 
ceases to think in abstract terms and starts to visualize certain factors that are certainly 
more than mere concepts. Certain events from the lives of Maharani Jindan and her son 
Maharaja Dalip Singh supply valuable descriptions to make a preliminary sketch of 
colonial desire. David Jones has touchingly remarked about the latter’s tragic situation, 
‘The complex and strange life of Dalip Singh, almost theatrical in the way that it 
subdivides into different scenes and acts, compresses into the life of a single individual 
all the tensions and violence brought about by the clash of two great cultures’ (Stronge 
1999, 153). This statement is equally true about the life of his mother. 

Secondly, and it may seem a little strange, I have also taken clues from some recent 
turns and transformations of critical thinking about political theory. The site of these 
transformations is mainly Europe. My reasons for this detour need an elaborate justifi- 
cation. The tremendous urgency of this detour exists partly due to my own spatio- 
temporal location (the fact that I belong to a colonized community), and partly due 
to the fact that this urgency holds a universal sway in terms of the planetary dissemina- 
tion of critical thinking. In the past few centuries, our world has been torn apart and 
reassembled in such a way that every interpretation of life has become untenable. 
The world seems to be reduced to a network of relationships where everyone has 
become a part of everything else and yet everyone is, at the same time, condemned to 
live in isolation. In Nietzsche’s words, it has been inhabited by the ‘uncanniest of 
guests’ (nihilism),” and all of us are seized by an urgency to respond to this ghost of 
nihilism that has caught hold of our very selves. The being of this urgency is itself very 
unheimlich, and it is constantly haunting our age and its thinking. Even in this age, the 
age of thinking, favorite spaces of its sojourn are themselves non-spaces, i.e. the topos 
of various thinkings of our age. My contention is that the revenant that is haunting our 
age is not faceless, although discerning its face is a tremendous task (Nietzsche 1968, 3). 

The transformations that this world has gone through by way of colonialism have not 
yet manifested their full potential. We are gradually becoming familiar with its effects. The 
West, and precisely Europe, was the site of its genesis, and paradoxically, until today, only 
Europe has remained that site where a deconstruction of colonialism (on the level of 
thinking) has been effected. There is no doubt that future resistances against colonialism 
may adopt visions that would be necessarily alien to Europe; however, it is my belief that 
any future resistance of such type must first go through paths that are in existence today 
only due to the toils done on European soil. That is one sense in which this long detour 
through European philosophy can perhaps be justified. 

The past few decades of European philosophy can be defined as the era of the turn to 
the political, as it has been termed as a turn to religion by some.* This turn can also be 
defined in a religio-political manner, as continental philosophy can be seen as that point 
of convergence where religion, politics, ethics, critical thinking and philosophy have 


coalesced in a singular manner. The works of Jacques Derrida (especially his later 
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writings), Jean-Luc Nancy, Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe, Julia Kristeva, Giorgio Agamben, 
Gilles Deleuze and Michel Foucault are visibly marked by an engagement with the politi- 
cal. Partly, this attempt to rethink every aspect of life politically is provoked by a violent 
imposition of one particular interpretation of life. This particular interpretation of life 
consists in an insistence on the supremacy of reason in life and a diabolic desire (which 
is the protagonist and/or antagonist of this essay, and which will be elaborated in the 
following pages). Both of these are accompanied by a grand attempt spanning centuries 
to mould all social, political, religious and economic institutions in its own frameworks. 

Although the twentieth century has seen an unprecedented resistance against these 
trends in the form of recent European philosophy, for some, its very location is enough 
to make it suspect. Nelson Maldonado-Torres has accused continental philosophy of 
nurturing a hidden racism ‘in the form of the forgetfulness of damnation’, a damnation 
that was imposed upon entire populations of the so-called third world by colonial violence 
and about which Fanon has talked so passionately in his Wretched of the Earth. Maldonado- 
Torres has called for ‘a critical account of the European topology of Being and the geopo- 
litics of knowledge that always maintains Europe at the centre’, which ‘should lead [. . .] to 
render visible what has remained invisible or marginal so far and to uncover how cat- 
egories of damnation work’ (2004, 51). He hopes that it will help in figuring out ‘a deco- 
lonial grammar of critical analysis which would recognize its own vulnerability by being 
open to critical accounts based on the memories of peoples who have confronted moder- 
nity/racism in any of its forms’ (2004, 52). His point is valid, and diverse memories of 
colonial encounters are indispensable for any powerful critique of still-functional 
colonial paradigms. Nevertheless, he overlooks two crucial points. Firstly, two prominent 
figures he criticized, Levinas and Derrida, came from the margins of Europe (Lithuania, 
home country of Levinas) and outside Europe (Derrida was from Algeria). And secondly, 
even Heidegger, with all his love for the German Jolk, was instrumental in uncovering the 
technological foundations of Western rational thinking, which was a prime mover of the 
colonial vehicle. But even if continental philosophy’s Eurocentrism is inevitable, we cannot 
deny the fact that this tradition has created the very avenues that could eventually lead us to 
fathom power’s hidden craving. 


The stolen body and sublime resistance 


Signalling a turn of far-reaching consequences for political theory, Dmitris Papadopoulos 
and Vassilis Tsianos declare at the very outset of their essay “How to Do Sovereignty 
without People? The Subjectless Condition of Postliberal Power’: 


The emergence of modern political sovereignty is founded not on a subjugated, 
working, tormented, reproductive, or disciplined body but on a stolen body. 
(Papadopoulos and Tsianos 2007, 135) 


They argue against much of classic social and political theory, which says that sovereignty is 
established ‘through the punishment, control, productivity, and disciplining of the body’ 
(2007, 135). They further contend that “Hobbes’s genesis of Leviathan, Marx’s primary 
accumulation, Polanyi’s great transformation, Foucault’s great confinement [.. .] are the 
stories told from the perspective of dominant power: how power gets inscribed onto 
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the body, how the order of power absorbs the body and renders it fertile, creative, man- 
ageable, profitable, and governable’ (2007, 135—6). This has become established as the 
dominant discourse of modern Western political thought. But, parallel to this, a different 
thread also runs throughout the history of the West. Papadopoulos and Tsianos argue that 
this classic tale of the genesis of political sovereignty needs to be retold from a different 
perspective in order to better comprehend the origins of modern political sovereignty. 


And for this purpose, they go back all the way to Roman antiquity: 


In The Life of Romulus, Plutarch tells the story in a different way. The myth and birth 
of Roman power starts with the abduction of the Sabine women. By means of 
subterfuge, Romulus kidnapped the women of the Sabine tribe so that the future 
growth of Rome’s population could be assured. In its very first moment, the 
myth of modern political sovereignty is founded not on the issue of the productive 
transformation of the body under its power but on the theft of bodies. 
(Papadopoulos and Tsianos 2007, 136) 


But this stolen body is never assimilated fully into the orders of power. It resists power in its 
own singular modes. I have termed this resistance as sublime resistance. This resistance is 
sublime because it is not violent but very subtle and noiseless, although its subtlety and 
noiselessness does not betray its powerlessness. Sometimes, such resistance becomes 
capable of effecting historical ruptures and subjective transformations. Papadopoulos and 
Tsianos trace an instance of such resistance through Nicholas Poussin’s 1637—8 painting, 
The Abduction of Sabine Women. This painting depicts Romulus, the ruler of Rome, overlooking 


. . the space where the common religious festivities of the Sabines and Romans take 
place and gives the signal to his soldiers to kidnap the Sabine women. [. . ./The site of 
religious celebration becomes a ring of bodies, a scattered soil out of which the new 
political sovereignty will arise. There is no apparent order. [. . .] In this moment of 
fluidity, when the constitution of political power has not yet been completed, the 
stolen bodies of the Sabine women seem to imply that they can never be exhaustively 
incorporated within the political constitution to come. [.. .] 

One of the Sabine women resists violence with one hand (right), while the gesture 
of the other hand (left) anticipates the undecidability and the irresoluteness of the order 
that will follow this event of political constitution. [. . .]With her left hand, the Sabine 
woman signals the persistence to remain beyond and outside the constitution to come. 


(Papadopoulos and Tsianos 2007, 136—77) 


The Sabine women are not only the prototypes of the other of the white male European self, 
but also signify the very object towards which power’s ultimate desire is directed. These 
women are the others of a phallogocentric desire to obliterate all differences and to establish 
the reign of the same. These women are the others of a self which is bent upon ravishing 
everything standing in its way. Women are the scale on which Power measures its own 
power. The resistance of feminine self is very supple, almost water-like and impossible to 
break. This feminine mode of sublime resistance is never studied seriously by Western 
socio-political thought; that’s why Papadopoulos and Tsianos feel the urgency to ask: 
‘How has this tiny and fierce promise of the left hand of the stolen body been suppressed 
in the history of modern political sovereignty and been transfigured in the subjugated, 
tormented, working, and disciplined body?’ (Papadopoulos and Tsianos 2007, 137). 
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Similarly, it could be argued that incorporation of the Sikhs into modern political 
sovereignty was constituted through a theft of bodies, and strikingly, through the 
theft of the body of the last ruler of the Sikh kingdom, Maharaja Dalip Singh (1838— 
1893). He was the youngest son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the man who established 
the second Sikh kingdom in 1799. Ranjit died in 1839. Following his death, the situation 
deteriorated rapidly and Dalip Singh became Maharaja at the tender age of five in 1843 
after three of his predecessors were killed by the intrigues of the Dogras, who relished 
the most prominent positions in the Sikh kingdom and were the first to betray and join 
hands with the British. Historians have offered substantial evidence to establish the fact 
that these intrigues were manoeuvred by the British.’ In 1849, the Sikh kingdom was 
annexed by the British and Dalip Singh was taken into custody and separated from 
his mother, Maharani Jindan, who was herself exiled from Punjab and incarcerated in 
Benares, from where she later escaped and took refuge in the nearby kingdom of 
Nepal. Dalip Singh was converted to Christianity in 1853 and was subsequently 
exiled to Britain. Although he was given a royal welcome in Britain and treated as a 
royal guest, for all practical purposes he was a political prisoner. There were strict con- 
trols on whom he could meet and where he could go. Gradually, he was totally assimi- 
lated into the British way of life and memories of his past faded with time. At a certain 
point in his life, he faced an incident that brought transformative changes. 

In 1861, he expressed his wish to meet his mother, who was at the time living in 
exile in Nepal. His wish was granted with much precaution and he was allowed to visit 
India, but not Punjab. Maharani Jindan came from Nepal to Calcutta where Dalip Singh 
was held by his British captors. By this time, the Maharani had lost all her former glory 
and power, her body was weak and lean, and her eyesight was rapidly diminishing. This 
scene of their meeting is a favourite theme for Sikh Dhadhis (ballad singers), who often 
describe it in very touching verses. Giani Sohan Singh Sital, a prominent Dhadhi and Sikh 
author, describes this meeting in his book Dukhiye Maan-Put [The Grieving Mother and 
Son], which is a tragic life story of this unfortunate mother and son. 


The long-separated mother and son met. The eyes of both were filled with tears. 
Jindan kept embracing him passionately. Gradually, her embrace loosened. Now, 
Duleep Singh was standing beside his mother’s shoulder like a little child, and 
Jindan was caressing his back with her hands. Slowly, her hands reached his 
shoulders. She was trying to touch his head to ascertain something. But her heart 
was beating wildly and she was scared that her heart might stop throbbing 
before her hand reached his head. Several times, she raised her hand and then 
lowered it. At last, she made a decision and her hand reached his head. Nothing 
remained of the hair that she had once nurtured with such love and tenderness. 
The unfortunate mother was wailing. She said as she wept, ‘Oh my bad fortune, 
you snatched my crown, my kingdom, my sacred land Punjab and at the end, 
you also snatched Sikhi, which is dearer to me than my own life, from my child. 
Today, my child’s veins have become empty of the blood of Kalgidhar’ (Guru 
Gobind Singh Ji). 

(Sital 2003, translation mine) 


Dalip Singh was listening to his mother’s wailing with great pain and shock. He fell on 
his mother’s feet and promised her that he would return to the path of Sikhi. 
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Underlining the effects of Maharani Jindan’s presence made on Dalip Singh, Lady Login 
writes in her Recollections, ‘There was no doubt that the Maharanee’s presence had a bad 
influence upon Duleep Singh, undoing much of the benefit of his English upbringing and 
Christian surroundings, and tempting him to lapse into negligent, idle, native habits’ 
(Login 1916, 214—15). But her fears remained unassuaged; a few pages later, she writes, 
‘Duleep Singh’s religious feelings were at this time in an unsettled and emotional condition, 
at one moment filled with a sudden impulse of missionary ardour, [. . .] at another attracted 
by the most extravagant and ignorant forms of sectarianism’ (Login 1916, 219). 

In a letter dated 26 August 1854, Lord Dalhousie, while explaining how ‘the koh-i- 
noor being a present from Duleep to the Queen is arrant humbug’, made a striking 
remark, which shows how aware he was about the influence of Maharani Jindan on 
Duleep Singh’s character. He says, “Those “beautiful eyes”, with which Duleep has 
taken captive the court, are his mother’s eyes, — those with which she captivated 
and controlled the old Lion of the Punjab’ (Baird 1911, 315). 

From the musings of Lady Login and Dalhousie’s remark, it becomes clear that the 
fateful meeting with his mother changed the Maharaja very deeply; even prior to this 
meeting, the Maharaja’s every rebellious act was considered the result of his mother’s 
influence. In Jones’ words, Maharani Jindan had ‘made him remember the past’ (in 


Stronge 1999, 160). 


[She] had reminded him of the rumours that had circulated amongst Sikhs that her 
son had been mentioned in prophecies by Guru Gobind, and he began to think of 
reconverting. Finally, in 1886, he made up his mind to return to India and place 
himself as the prophesied moral head of the Sikh people, revitalizing the religion. 
[. . .] He published a public message in the papers to that effect and set sail. 
(Stronge 1999, 162) 


He was awakened by his mother’s sublime resistance; later he became Amritdhari, and 
tried to retrieve his lost kingdom. Although he never regained his kingdom, and in 
fact died in rather miserable circumstances, his mother succeeded in giving a new 
direction to his life. How were the British supposed to respond to this resistance? 
How were they supposed to neutralize it? 

In 1984, when the Indian army attacked the holiest shrine of the Sikhs, Sri Darbar 
Sahib at Amritsar, the entire state of Punjab was under curfew and heavily armed 
security personnel were patrolling large parts of Punjab. I was around five years old 
at that time. There was a deep and death-like silence all around. The news reached 
us that Darbar Sahib has been invaded and almost everyone inside had been killed or 
captured, Everyone was silent — as though, suddenly, the possibility of speaking in 
general, of saying something, had been suspended. My mother, who wept silently all 
day, suddenly decided that food would not be cooked that day and that we would all 
sleep on the floor. Through this small gesture, she offered sublime resistance. For 
her, given that one of the world’s largest armies had invaded and plundered the 
holiest shrine of the Sikhs, it was a defiant gesture to say that her future would be 
intimately tied to the reverberations of this event. This tender resolution of hers was 
destined to live for centuries and perhaps for ever. How were the guns and tanks of 
the Indian army supposed to respond to this small gesture, this tiny promise, which 
was planted in a family’s shared memory so imperceptibly? 
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How is colonial power supposed to suppress such resistance? Is it simply incapable of 
responding to it, because it does not belong to the same order of violence that is the 
territory of colonial power? This resistance never had a tangible form. It cannot be 
shot at or hanged. It does not possess a being proper. It is an immaterial phenomenon 
with a most powerful material effect that can intervene in history. Its effects are as 
powerful, as it seems to be powerless and sublime. It is a spectre that constantly 
haunts colonial power and challenges its authority. Usually, such moments occur only 
when the possibility of direct resistance dies, when evil becomes so powerful and threa- 
tening that every attempt to resist it directly becomes impossible. Only through the 
impossibility of direct resistance does the possibility arise of this sublime resistance. It 
silently shatters the aporia faced by resistance and declares the impossibility of its com- 
plete extinction. Through this paradoxical and sublime move, the stolen body declares 
that even in a state of extreme repression and control, it is free and eternally beyond the 
complete possession of power. 

Sovereign power experiences powerlessness before such resistance. For a moment, 
it is baffled and confused at its own impotence, but it never gives up its attempts to 
domesticate. It responds in an equally paradoxical and cruel way. It not only condemns 
her to live in law as an exile — that is, as a Homo Sacer — but, as its most diabolic act, 
ravishes her body and tries to make her feel the raptures of her own ravishment. 


From Homo Sacer to ravished souls 


Homo Sacer is the Latin term for ‘sacred man’. It is not a religious term, although it 
points out the inseparability of the religious and the political. It is a juridical term 
derived from ancient Roman law. Pompeius Festus, in his treatise On the Significance 
of Words, describes Homo Sacer thus (cited in Agamben 1998, 71): 


The sacred man is the one whom the people have judged on account of a crime. It is 
not permitted to sacrifice this man, yet he who kills him will not be condemned for 
homicide; in the first tribunitian law, in fact, it is noted that ‘if someone kills the one 
who is sacred according to the plebiscite, it will not be considered homicide’. This is 
why it is customary for a bad or impure man to be called sacred. 


Agamben juxtaposes the figure of Homo Sacer with the paradoxical logic of sovereignty. 
He draws upon Carl Schmitt’s definition of sovereignty: “Sovereign is he who decides on 
the state of exception’ (cited in Agamben 1998, 11), and says that the paradox of sover- 
eignty can also be formulated in this way: ‘the law is outside itself’ or ‘I, the sovereign, 
who am outside the law, declare that there is nothing outside the law’ (ibid., 15). Sover- 
eignty is constituted through its own exclusion from the law, as in the state of exception, 
whereas Homo Sacer is included in the law through its exclusion (i.e., banishment from 
society). So, law is founded on the dialectic of inclusion and exclusion. The domain of 
law is so vast and overwhelming that the very distinction between inclusion and 
exclusion comes under question. 

In Homo Sacer, Agamben has tried to uncover that ‘hidden point of intersection 
between the juridico-instituional and the biopolitical models of power’ that Foucault 
and Arendt failed to find in their respective analyses (Agamben 1998, 6). And he 
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implies that it is bare life, life as such which was called zoe by the Greeks and which is not 
only included in the polis by means of its exclusion but which also ‘has the peculiar pri- 
vilege of being that whose exclusion founds the city of men’ (ibid., 7). For Agamben, this 
discovery entails anticipation of a ‘new politics which remains largely to be invented’ 
(ibid., 11). 

Agamben’s discourse about law seems to be universal, and he contends that every- 
one living under the law has the status of a Homo Sacer. But he is also aware of the 
particularity related to this issue. He lists some figures through which the existence 
of Homo Sacer becomes glaringly visible. Such figures include the comatose, Jews in 
Nazi Germany, the refugee, and the death row inmate. It could be argued, however, 
that Agamben’s examples are somewhat Eurocentric, as they do not include the cultural 
diversity of the non-Western world. Agamben seems to exclude non-Western examples 
and perspectives. Keeping in mind the spread of modern political sovereignty through- 
out the world, we can easily see that there is a multitude of praxes that are constantly 
resisting it. Yet this resistance, although it also exists in the West, has been forgotten 
there; and the tradition of political theory has never studied it seriously, as Papadopoulos 
and Tsianos have so clearly demonstrated in their article. 

One non-Eurocentric example might be the violent conversion of the Sikhs. Indeed, 
the early twentieth-century Sikh scholar, Puran Singh, seems to have suggested this half a 
century before Agamben wrote his book. Puran Singh suggested that the new adminis- 
tration established by the British treated any community with a political potential as a 
threat and tried to banish its singular mode of existence: 


Without intending it, no doubt, the present rulers in India, in the ordinary course of 
their administration, have made the existence of the Akalis in the Punjab of today 
impossible. For an Akali would allow no laws to interfere with his indigo garments, 
his infinite self-confidence, his prophetic-like majesty and sincerity combined with 
the simplicity of a child in his love of his Master. 

(Puran Singh 1988, 119) 


Agamben’s Homo Sacer is a victim. As a victim, he partially exposes the face of law and 
sovereign power. But for Agamben, the story ends there. The victim does not become a 
threat to that power. When someone actually becomes a threat to the power, then more 
layers begin to be peeled from the face of power. In his book The Nation’s Tortured Body, 
Brian Axel shows that the amritdhari body was seen ‘to pose a challenge to the putative 
“incontestable reality” of the Indian nation-state’s sovereignty and territoriality’ (2001, 
132—3). He says that this body somehow exceeded the frameworks of the Indian nation- 
state. That is why it was so brutally tortured to divest it of the excess that makes it a 
threat. He quotes a police officer as saying: ‘Police authorities maintain intelligence on 
all amritdhari Sikhs in a given geographical area. They are routinely characterized as 
supporters of the movement for an independent state known as Khalistan. When the 
police have no suspect for a case or need to arrest someone in order to fulfill an 
arrest quota, amritdhari Sikhs are often the victims’ (Axel 2001, 132). The reason 
behind this extreme brutality and carelessness for legal formalities is that all amritdhari 
Sikhs — or rather, the whole community of Amritdhari Sikhs — was deemed as a 
potential threat. The greatest threat was their potential. What is this potential, and 
why is it regarded as a threat? 
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There is a short essay on ethics in Agamben’s enigmatic book The Coming Community, 
where he envisions ethics in a radically different manner. He sees ethics as a ceaseless 
movement towards actualization of one’s own potential: 


[T]he only ethical experience (which, as such, cannot be a task or a subjective 
decision) is the experience of being (one’s own) potentiality, of being (one’s 
own) possibility-exposing, that is, in every form one’s own amorphousness and 
in every act one’s own inactuality. 


(Agamben 1993, 44) 


Such is the potential of Sikhs, which makes them targets of the most brutal suppression. 

The very being of an Amritdhari Sikh can be regarded as an endless journey towards his 
or her own potential.° It is because of this movement that s / he becomes a target of 
torture in every age. Sovereign power likes to confine human beings in a state of 
deficit of existence. For Agamben, 


The only evil consists [...] in the decision to remain in a deficit of existence, to 
appropriate the power to not-be as a substance and a foundation beyond existence 
[.. .] to regard potentiality itself, which is the most proper mode of human exist- 
ence, as a fault that must always be repressed. 


(Agamben 1993, 42—3) 


Potentiality is a threat because it is always an excess and is always unforeseeable. That is 
why orders of power are threatened by its slightest movements. But strangely, Agamben 
has not integrated these thoughts about potentiality with his thesis of Homo Sacer. 

In the West, Homo Sacer has existed as an isolated figure unable to form a community 
and act as a decisive political force. The notion of Homo Sacer is that of a persecuted, 
dehumanized and victimized human being. But in a different cultural and religious situ- 
ation, such as the case of the Sikhs, this very persecution and victimization can become a 
case for celebration and a moving force to form a community. A community of those 
who are always on the path towards realizing their own potential — though maybe 
never arriving there, for the potential contained within human beings is impossible to 
achieve; that is, perhaps, to become God. 

Agamben’s analysis of the dynamics of modern political sovereignty is nuanced and 
well-argued. But it fails on two counts. Firstly, as we have just seen, Homo Sacer remains 
a victim and fails to challenge sovereign power. Secondly, it does not examine what 
motivates sovereign power to do what it does. In other words, it fails to take into 
account the very desire of sovereign power, which is its hidden substratum. 

His failure becomes more striking when we see that the dynamics of his notion of 
political power seems to be gender neutral. Western forms of political power operate as 
masculine power, always marginalizing or excluding the feminine self. The ultimate 
paradigm of sovereign violence lies not only in its dominion over life, nor in its authority 
to proclaim the state of exception, as Agamben has suggested, but in its capacity to enact 
ravishment. Sexual violence is the prototype of all political violence. It not only 
destroys, but forces the victim to participate in the pleasure of her own ravishment. 

The Oxford English Dictionary traces the etymology of verb ‘ravish’ thus: 
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Anglo-Norman and Old French, Middle French raviss-, extended stem [...] of 
Anglo-Norman and Old French, Middle French ravir (French ravir) to seize, 
snatch, carry away (someone or something), especially by force (beginning of the 
12th cent. in Anglo-Norman), to plunder, rob, steal (something), to seize (some- 
thing) as plunder (both second half of the 12th cent.), to remove (someone) to 
heaven (c1170), to abduct (a woman) by force or violence (late 12th cent.), to 
drag (someone) to a place (late 12th cent. or earlier in Anglo-Norman), to trans- 
port (someone) with the strength of an emotion, to enrapture (someone) (early 
13th cent.), to rape, violate (a woman) (late 13th cent.), to draw (someone) 
forcibly into some condition or action (late 14th cent.), to capture (a city) (end 
of the 14th cent. or earlier in Anglo-Norman). 


The etymology and evolution of this word is very interesting. It started from ‘to seize or 
snatch’ and goes through ‘to abduct by force, to enrapture someone, to rape a woman’ 
(reminding us of Romulus ordering the kidnapping of Sabine women), and finally 
showing its political hues explicitly: ‘to draw forcibly into some condition or action’ 
(as in after-war treaties!) and ‘to capture a city’. 

What does this itinerary of a word tell us? Does it tell the story of the unfolding of a 
culture’s hidden aggression? This word, as it stands today in Western culture, tells us much 
more than a single word can tell about a culture. It is not only an English word, as its roots 
are traced back to Old French, revises, ‘to seize, take away hastily’ and to the Latin rapere, 
‘to seize, hurry away’, which have similar meanings. As seizure and being taken away signal 
theft, however, the question here for us is what it means for a culture to possess such a 
word. Does this word betray this particular culture’s attitude towards the feminine and 
the other? This euphemism for rape is inhabited by a sinister and diabolic laughter, a laugh- 
ter that displays its impotent power by laughing at the humiliation of that which it is eter- 
nally unable to conquer. And such is the coming of the colonial powers. It enthralls the 
natives through a combination of awe, beauty, majesty, terror and violence, and takes pos- 
session of their bodies. The spectacle of the colonial power at once seizes away, plunders 
and gives sensual feelings of pleasure by giving away benefits of wealth, which was accu- 
mulated through destruction of those to whom it is being offered afterwards. It transfixes 
their subjectivities. The position of women in modern culture is also similar: ravished and 
plundered by the pleasures offered by the violation of their own bodies. But she still 
remains capable of refusing the pleasure forcibly aroused through invasion of her body. 


Notes 


1 Hogan 2000. The profusion of difference is so intense that even in a single continent 
and geographic area there have been multiple types of responses. 

2 Nietzsche’s choice of the word ‘nihilism’ for the ghostly guest is interesting. By assigning 
this name to his terrible guest, he is refusing to acknowledge his existence beyond 
abstraction. ‘Nihil’ means ‘Nothing’. It lacks a face. It is void, nothing. From this 
angle, his nihilism is only a creation of man’s thinking, and lacks any concrete form. 
Ironically, Nietzsche’s whole life was a painful reminder of its indubitable existence. 

3 Foremost in this regard is Hent de Vries’ meticulous study, Philosophy and the Turn to 
Religion (1999). 
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4 One such voice is that of Ian Almond, who, in his The New Orientalists (2007), has argued 
that the postmodern critique of Western modernity is itself still a ‘European gesture’. 

5 See Ganda Singh, Private Correspondence Relating to Anglo-Sikh Wars (1995); and Khush- 
want Singh, How the Sikhs Lost Their Kingdom (1996). 

6 Bhai Nand Lal Goya’s conversation with Guru Gobind Singh about the nature of Khalsa 
in his TankhaNamah makes this clear. 
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